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324. The client company? 

(Witness.) Yes. They asked me to see 
whether the polygraph was in use in the 
UK, and if it was available to undertake 
this type of investigation. I was not 
aware of Polygraph Security Services 
operating in London at the time. I 
enquiries an °ther company in 
*outh London who referred me to 
Polygraph Security Services, 



Mr Gorst 

325. What sort of a company was it 
that you made these enquiries from? 

(Witness.) Phis was another security 
company. They put me in touch with a 
Mr Sehgson of Polygraph Security 
Services. I wanted them to carry out 
the testing the next day but unfor- 
tunately they could not do it until the 
Monday. We asked for the six people 
to attend company premises and they 
were asked if they would volunteer to 
go on to a polygraph machine. I have 
told you the reasons why. 

Mr Neale 

326. The six people were the four 
cleaners and the other two people? 

(Witness.) No, they were not actually. 
The safe was a Chubb safe and the 
combination to the safe was known to 
six people. The safe concerned was kept 
locked m the manager’s office. The keys 
to the manager’s office were held by 

and t ^ e night cleaners 
did not have any access to the manager’s 
office or the safe, and in fact the 
combination was changed regularly. So 
the six people were in fact the six 
managers. The question put to each 

number °f the Staff was > “ Due to the 
number of recent cash thefts, it is 

toS S i y i neCe r Sary ? or the company 
S T 0US and meaning- 
ful nature. It is therefore regrettable but 

under?.?" that I ou are requested to 
undertake a polygraph test, and by 

countersigning this document hereby 

l° r the ** toil 

taken So none of the staff were under 

afthoS S fit° n A tafe il and ™ 

although five of them agreed to take it 
no pressure was put on them. It was 
purely voluntary. was 

Mr Dixon 

327. Was there any consultation with 
the relevant trades unions? Were any 



of those people a member of a trado 
union and if so was there any con- 
sultation with the trade union? 

(Witness.) No, trade unions were not 
involved. 

Mr Gorst 

328. Are you aware of any opinions 
expressed by people who work for the 
client of yours with regard to what you 
were doing to some of the workforce? 

(Witness.) No. The problem in this 
particular establishment was more than 

f n i a im-ge sum of money 

nacl taken place, and therefore there was 
a suspicion. If you have a group of 
people, say ten to fifteen people, working 
m a small confined space, obviously the 
suspicion is on each and every one, 
and therefore those who felt they could 
prove themselves completely innocent 
obviously took advantage of proving 
their innocence. 

329. Can I put it to you that in 
Hus particular instance you were not 
really more than a middleman in the 
investigation so far as the use of the 
polygraph was concerned, because your 
C n suggested its use and all you 
really did was to make available the 
services of a subcontractor? 

(n_ if ness.) That would be correct. We 
employed Polygraph Security Services. 
We paid their bill. 

330. Tes; you in no way took part 
m investigating whether this would have 

vie. ff e r ssions on the workforce. 
/S/*# th , at *° the client to establish? 
(Witness.) Yes. 

331. So you cannot really answer any 
had?* l ° nS a k° u * effect it may have 

(Witness.) I cannot answer any ques- 
tions on the effect it would have had 
on any of the staff, no. 

WeI1 > moving on from that, 
would you say that your experience 
S' "» llse justifies your engaging the 
ise or a. polygraph examination in any 

with? Sltllatl0n you might have to deal 

(Witness.) I personally would not use 
a polygraph again. 

333. Why? 

(Witness.) The reason is that I con- 
sider myself an experienced investigator, 
ft is something I have been doing 
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for some 22 years and we were able 
conclusively to prove that five out of 
the six people were innocent by other 
means. That means checking their alibis 
for where they were during the night, 
how they went home, who they went 
home with, did they come back to the 
premises — all sorts of questions that you 
would ask in relation to a particular 
theft. The fact that the sixth man 
refused to go on is not evidence be- 
cause he was in the position of having 
had evidence provided by two other 
witnesses that they saw him bank the 
money in the dead safe. Now the 
situation was that after the two men 
went off duty it is possible to put down 
a coat hanger and, if you are lucky, 
fish out a packet of money. The problem 
in this particular case was the lax 
attitude of staff in relation to the keys. 
When the Company purchased the 
property the safe was already there so 
they took on the key to the dead safe, 
and obviously that key could have been 
copied countless times. 

334. How do you explain from this 
particular one instance, where you 
could have found who the culprit was 
by other means, that you would never 
require the use of a polygraph for a 
situation in which the culprit was not 
so easily found? 

(Witness.) A polygraph is only an 
aid to detection. It is not like the 
breathalyzer. With the breathalyzer if 
the individual refuses to go on a 
breathalyzer he commits an offence, 
and if he goes on the breathalyzer and 
it gives a positive reading, he can obtain 
a blood or urine sample which can either 
prove conclusively he is above the limit 
or below the limit. Evidence can only be 
direct, circumstantial or hearsay, and 
in most of our courts we can only 
give direct evidence or circumstantial 
evidence, and only in certain circum- 
stances hearsay evidence. Now a poly- 
graph is not evidence. It is a machine. 
It only tells you three things — it _ is 
stresses. According to what the machine 
can tell you — it is either honest, dis- 
honest or it is inconclusive. Now one 
of these people on this particular investi- 
gation came up as inconclusive. But he 
was honest. So how can it be incon- 
clusive? The operator for Polygraph 
Security Services said the reason why it 
was “ inconclusive ” was because he was 



of an ethnic group who often show up 
as inconclusive. Well, I cannot see how 
that can be acceptable as evidence. I 
would not like myself to place any 
reliability on it whatsoever. 

Mr Neale 

335. Can I just establish with you 
this point? It is interesting to hear you 
say, which I can well understand, that 
you would not use it again, and yet 
you talk in terms of a machine indicat- 
ing that either someone is honest, 
dishonest or there is no conclusion. We 
have had evidence before this Commit- 
tee where it was asserted that it never 
made those conclusions at all; it merely 
recorded a biological reaction to a 
question or it may not have recorded 
a biological reaction and it would then 
be up to the polygraphist to decide 
what he made of that biological re- 
action. At no time did the machine say 
whether someone was honest or 
dishonest. 

(Witness.) I agree with that. 

336. You agree with that? 

(Witness.) Yes, I do. The way the 

machine works is that you have a lot 
of squiggles going up and down and 
they can put six questions . I think, 
six controlled questions. If the six 
questions are answered and you want to 
put six more questions you have to have 
another set of polygraph tests so you 
can ask another six questions and if 
that is not satisfactory another six 
questions after that. 

Mr Gorst 

337. You said you regarded the use of 
polygraph in those circumstances that 
you have described as unsatisfactory, 
you have said that you would not wish 
to use the polygraph again in your own 
business, would you say that there might 
be, however, any circumstances in which 
you believe the use of polygraphs would 
be justified in tracing honesty or dis- 
honesty of people at work? 

(Witness.) First of all, if somebody 
is going to be subjected to this type of 
test it has got to be with his agreement. 

Mr Neale 

338. As a moral judgment or it does 
not work in your view physically? 
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(Witness.) If somebody does not agree, 
of course, it is an assault because they 
have to attach things to the body so, 
therefore, it is an assault; it has to be 
by agreement. What are we looking for? 
Are we looking to ask the man questions 
such as have you a criminal record? 
Because if he had a criminal record 
when he was 14 this machine would 
according to the operator, give a reading 
of dishonest. 

Mr Gorst 

339. Do you not sometimes need a 
lead in an investigation to know which 
path to follow and which perhaps not to 
follow, is it not helpful to you in that 
respect? 

(Witness.) No, I disagree because in 
every major investigation which you 
undertake, whether it be a murder or a 
failure to stop after an accident, the 
evidence is there, either direct or cir- 
cumstantial or forensic, somewhere 
amongst those fields, and if you dili- 
gently follow those investigations along 
probably 80 per cent of the time you 
may come up with the right answer. 
The polygraph when you suspect some- 
body, say for instance if you take the 
case, of the doctor whose wife went 
missing, if that particular doctor had 
agreed to have gone on a polygraph 
and had been shown up as dishonest 
and then refused to admit any knowledge 
of his wife’s disappearance there is 
nothing you can do about it as it is 
not evidence, it is a useless piece of 
machinery, unless the evidence is so 
strong that the Members of Parliament 
bring in laws to allow its use in evidence 
in the courts. 

340. Can I be quite clear about your 
view; do you rule out the use of all 
polygraphs so far as your own ex- 
perience and work is concerned and do 
you also recommend that it should be 
ruled out for other security applications 
as well? 

(Witness.) I think in fairness to the 
machine I have never had the oppor- 
tunity of undertaking to use it in any 
other case so, therefore, it would not be 
fair for me to totally dismiss its use in 
other fields but it has its limitations and 
1 do feel that whether it be pre- 
employment vetting or any other 
investigation the ends can be achieved 
by the normal means of investigation. 



341. Does your security firm do any 
pre-employment vetting? 

(Witness.) Yes, we do a lot. 

Mr Neale 

342. As you are evidently an expert 
in your field after a number of years 
consider this : were you to hear that the 
government of the day was to change 
the law to enable polygraph evidence 
to be used in courts and you were asked 
for your objective view as a specialist, 
would you say that you would be against 
such a law being passed and its use 
becoming legal in cases where people 
felt that it was a useful aid or would 
you be reasonably relaxed about it, 
or would you be very much in favour 
of it becoming law that it could be 
used? 

(Witness.) It can only become law in 
this country if Parliament passes a law. 
The individual must agree to go on the 
machine because it is an assault to put 
the instrument or apparatus on the 
person without his consent. If the person 
agrees to go on the machine and comes 
up as, say, dishonest, you may well find 
that that person by further interroga- 
tion might well admit the offence but 
without the consent of the person it is 
useless. 

343. Assuming they have agreed and 
the evidence according to the machine 
shows that they are guilty on the inter- 
pretation of the polygraphist that 
evidence, as things stand at the 
moment, cannot be used in the courts. 
Were you to hear that the government 
of the day were proposing to introduce 
legislation which would enable that 
polygraphist’s evidence to be used in 
a court in respect of someone who had 
consented to be tested and had had this 
conclusion placed upon their reaction 
would you be in favour of such a law 
being made which could be used in the 
courts? Bearing in mind your long 
experience in the profession would you, 
in fact, feel inclined, if asked, to oppose 
such a law being introduced? 

(Witness.) I would be totally opposed 
at the present time. 

Mrs Peacock 

344. Can you tell me what you knew 
about the polygraph machine and its use 
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before you were asked to find out in 
this particular case? 

(Witness.) I knew of the way it oper- 
ated but I had no experience of it 
either in this country or in America 
other than this one instance. 

345. When you agreed to pursue the 
matter did you think the machine at 
that stage would produce something you 
could not? 



you can only ask certain questions, and 
the question we are mainly concerned 
with is “ Are these people honest? ”, and 
“ the machine says " dishonest ”, what 
do you do? We cannot go to the police 
and say, “This man is dishonest. Has 
this man got a criminal record? ” 

349. So you feel your own investi- 
gations are more thorough and more 
conclusive? 



(Witness.) I had an open mind. The 
Police had conducted the investigation 
and had come up with a negative result, 
I had looked at the problem and could 
see that there were large holes in the 
suspicions on the six persons concerned 
so if the machine had said that the 
number one suspect, who agreed to go 
on the machine, was the dishonest 
person then we would have re- 
interviewed the man and had he 
admitted the offence obviously the 
Police would have been recalled. In this 
particular instance the number one 
suspect refused to go on the machine 
and those facts were made known to 
the Police and they, quite rightly, chose 
not to take it any further. I agree with 
that decision. 



(Witness.) I am sure. Obviously if you 
are dealing with matters of security, 
high security, in certain Government 
Departments you might need to go a 
httle bit deeper, but of course those 
Government Departments have access 
through normal methods of Special 
Branch to ascertain that information. 

350. So you do not think it would 
be even much use in matters of national 
security? 

(Witness.) I think as far as national 
security is concerned the information 
can be obtained by the security forces 
in exactly the same way as it is obtained 
in this case. 

Mr Gorst 



346. In actual fact it was never found 
where the money went? 

(Witness.) No. 

347. If you had the opportunity in 
your pre-employment vetting to use this 
type of machine would you consider 
using it? 

(Witness.) No. 

348. Why? 

(Witness.) The reason being is that 
we do a lot of positive vetting for the 
* * * * * * and the forms which these 
people fill in are very detailed, they go 
into where they have lived all their 
lives, their jobs, their backgrounds, 
their friends and clubs, etc. They sign an 
agreement to release such information 
from their banks, building societies, 
etcetera. Once all the references are back 
in and they are double checked, we take 
their fingerprints and they sign an 
affidavit before a Justice of the Peace 
or a Public Notary that they have no 
criminal convictions. Now I think that 
suffices, because even using a machine 



351. Could you tell me what your 
own credentials are? You said you had 
a good many years’ experience. Was this 
in the police? 

(Witness.) It was. I was in the police 
for 22 years and have personally 
investigated every major crime except 
treason. 

Chairman 

352. We interrupted you when you 
were explaining what happened in this 
particular case. Would you like to com- 
plete the thought? What actually did 
happen? 

(Witness.) What happened was that 
somehow £3,000, although there were 
more than £3,000 in this particular safe, 
went missing. The problem, as I said, 
was that too many people had access 
to the keys and the general running of 
the establishment at the time amongst 
the managers was pretty lax. 

353. The mystery was not solved 
then? 

(Witness.) It was not. 
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354. What happened to the man who 
refused to take the test? 

(Witness.) He has got a restaurant of 
his own — but you should not read 
anything into that. 

355. Is there any suspicion still 
resting on him? 

(Witness.) I do not think so. 

356. No more than on anyone else? 

(Witness.) No, it would be fair to 

say that when you actually analyse the 
actual theft there were great big holes 
which you could drive a bus through, 
and although I am 90 per cent sure 
that one person took the money, there 
is evidence which would make me also 
look in other fields as well. 

Mr Neale 

357. Are you saying that out of the 
six people suspected five took the test, 
four v/ere deemed to be honest on 
assessment, one was inconclusive and 
one did not take it? You are then saying 
in your own investigations you also 
worked on six suspects, the same six 
suspects, and you were able to establish 
that five were innocent. That is what 
you said. 

(Witness.) Yes. 

358. Was the sixth one that you 
remained unsure about the same one as 
refused to take the test? 

(Witness.) Yes; but also of course we 
did interview other people like the 
District Area Manager who also had 
access to certain information. Had the 
sixth man gone on the machine and 
come up as dishonest and refused to 
admit stealing the money. Allowing for 
the machine to be used in court — say, 
for instance we had the situation of 
using it in court— it would be very 
weak because a good barrister would 
have got the man acquitted. There is 
no way that a solicitor would allow for 
a prosecution on the evidence in the 
case, even if the polygraph had shown 
up as dishonest on this particular 
machine. 

Mr Eastham 

359. From what you have told us you 
are a major international investigation 
company, and you do mention company 
losses, security claims— these are the 



things you illustrate to us. In your 
employment round the world, do you 
know much about the polygraph being 
used in other countries? Is it common, 
very rare, unknown, or what? 

(Witness.) Well, they use it in America 
and it is accepted there, so I understand, 
but I have not been personally involved 
in its use. 

360. Other than America then, could 
you say what is the general form? Is it 
rare — unknown? 

(Witness.) I would not like to com- 
ment too much on that. I would say it 
is quite strong in America but elsewhere 
it is not in use. 

361. I come back to the firm and the 
incident you illustrate. Of course you 
mentioned there were about £3,000 
missing, is that right? 

(Witness.) Yes. 

362. Would you consider that to be a 
large sum in your dealings or a very 
small sum? 

(Witness.) I would say it was a large 
sum to this particular establishment but 
a small sum in comparison with some 
losses. 

363. When it came to the proposal 
of your tests for the polygraph, which 
is something we want to concentrate on 
rather than your other business activities, 
were you in any way involved with 
satisfying yourself about the quali- 
fications of the examiner who was going 
to use the machine at all? 

(Witness.) I did go down actually and 
meet the examiner prior to the inter- 
views and he was a retired detective 
sergeant in the Sussex police force who 
had been on a training course in 
America through Polygraph Security 
Services, but his actual experience in 
that field was very limited so far as I 
can remember. 

364. This is a very interesting point 
because from other evidence that we 
have taken from time to time we are 
given to understand it needs a very 
very highly technically qualified person, 
and it seemed to be they were thinking 
about graduates with specialisms in 
various specialist fields; but on the 
occasions that you have illustrated. It 
was an ex-policeman who had been away 
for a course? 
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(Witness.) I do not know how long 
the course is but he certainly was a man 
who had vast police experience in the 
Sussex constabulary, and he had been 
on this course. How long the course is 
for — I think about six weeks. He told 
me he had achieved a high standard 
within the training school, but of course 
one does not know what the training 
school is like. You can achieve a high 
standard in some colleges but it does not 
mean a thing. I would say the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. From 
what I understand the United Kingdom 
police forces do not have any intention 
at the present time to put this machine 
under trial. So if the machine was that 
good, then why aren’t the law enforce- 
ment agencies of the United Kingdom 
actually having it under trial. 

365. When this person carried out the 
test on your behalf, this man who had 
been trained for six weeks, what was 
the procedure? Did he discuss with you 
in any way his conclusions or his findings 
or did he just give you a summing up 
as to his conclusions? 

(Witness.) What happened was after 
each person was interviewed by him- 
self on the machine, because it has to 
be one man per one machine basis — you 
cannot have a third party in the room, 
it has got to be one for one — after each 
person was interviewed I saw them and 
I took statements down from them in 
relation to their movements, etc. The 
questions which I wanted to ask the 
polygraph operator could not ask. They 
are restricted, as I understand it, to 
six questions. 

366. Was that just the format laid 
down by the company, the six questions, 
or are you saying this is the normal 
procedure when using a polygraph? 

(Witness.) As I understood it from 
the operator, each interview takes roughly 
about an hour and a half to two hours 
and they talk about everything to relax 
the person interviewed and gain his 
confidence while the machine is measur- 
ing their pulse rate, heartbeat and I 
forget what the other one is they work 
if on. The interviewee is talking nor- 
mally and he is relaxed, etc., and then 
they ask the questions which they 
consider are the important questions in 
relation to the theft or whatever they are 



dealing with. If you wanted to ask 
further questions you had to have 
another day, maybe, to ask those 
particular questions. It is not something 
you can follow on with. There were 
six questions. I have the questions if you 
are interested? 



367. Yes. 

(Witness.) Regarding the monies 
stolen from: do you intend to answer 
truthfully each question I will ask you 
about this on the test? Question two 
was did you steal any part of that 
money? Question three was do you 
know where any part of that missing 
money is now? Question four was do 
you know for sure who stole any 
part of that money? Question five, did 
you steal any part of that money? 
Question six, is there something else 
that we did not review that you are 
afraid I might ask you during this 
test? If I wanted to ask questions in 
relation to the key procedures there 
would have had to be another set of 
questions. If you wanted to ask ques- 
tions about what they did after they 
left the particular place, who they met 
up with, how they got there, another 
set of questions would have to be 
asked and that js why it has limitations, 
if you are dealing with an investigation 
you can also put the man at ease and 
ask him question after question in accor- 
dance with judge’s rules which are laid 
down by Parliament and at the end of 
the day you have either got somebody 
who is guilty or innocent of the issue 
you are dealing with. The same applies 
to pre-employment vetting, you can 
achieve those answers by the same 
means of interrogation. 



368. In actual fact it would take about 
an hour and a half for each individual 
and if it is five individuals it is a 
day’s work and if you wanted to extend 
that you could say it would be two 
days’ work if you wanted to ask some 
supplementary questions, provided they 
agree? 

(Witness.) On this particular opera- 
tor’s way of operating, the way he 
operated, yes. I have not been on this 
particular course so I cannot really 
advise you as to whether they can con- 
tinue and ask, say, 20 or 30 questions. 
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It may well be that they can do this 
but as I understood it from the operator 
concerned six controlled questions are 
all they can ask. 

369. The person that was doing the 
examination, could you just remind me 
please was he trained in America? 

(Witness.) In America. 

370. Do you know who trained him 
at all? 

(Witness.) No I do not. I should 
think he was obviously in the employ 
of Polygraph Security Services who sent 
him over there or they recruited in the 
United Kingdom before opening their 
offices in the United Kingdom. 

Mr Neale 

371. Could I just ask, you are per- 
fectly entitled as a citizen to have made 
a note of evidence taken from other 
people or studied the press reports or 
anything else, in so far as you have 
done that and seen any of the assertions 
made for or against the polygraph 
have you any other comments you 
might care to make which would benefit 
the Committee other than what you 
have given in your own particular 
experience? 

(Witness.) Other than the fact, as I 
say, that the machine can only be used 
if Parliament decrees that it is of use 
to the courts of the land, and to achieve 
that it must be used on an extended 
trial basis with the law enforcement 
agencies, that means Customs and 
Excise, Police, security services and 
other people and if, at the end of the 
day, they are pleased and the Police 
say that 95 per cent of the cases which 
they have been unable to solve but have 
had suspects for the machine has shown 
up as dishonest and the suspect has 
admitted the crime after the use of the 
machine then it might be made law 
but I cannot ever see that happening 
personally, 

Mr Gorst 

372. I am not quite clear from your 
answers so far whether your position 
is that this country should permit the 
use of polygraphs in the private sector 
if somebody wants to use it, whether 
it should only be permitted if it has 



been licensed by some authority or 
whether we should take active steps 
to ban it. Where is your position in 
this respect? 

(Witness.) My position on it would 
be, as far as I am concerned, that the 
security industry in this country should 
be licensed and properly controlled and 
that includes the use of polygraphs and 
any other kind of aids to reduce the 
crime rate, or whatever use you might 
want to use it for. 

373. Until they are licensed they 
should be banned in other words? 

(Witness.) Until they are licensed and 
have undergone proper tests in the 
United Kingdom, 

374. Could you give me some other 
indication as to how much it had cost 
the client to use Polygraph Services and 
how much it had cost the client to use 
your services? Let me be fair, the reason 
I am asking this question is obviously 
you are in the security business and 
if the use of the polygraph was wide- 
spread it could affect your market so 
we want to assess whether you are 
competitive in purely commercial terms 
because that, of course, must condition 
my understanding of the replies you 
have given. 

(Witness.) Yes, I understand that. The 
situation is that I do not think there 
will ever be competitors to ourselves 
but having said that, of course, the 
fees which we would charge a client 
obviously are determined by whether we 
are consultants to them on a part-time 
basis or whether we handle all of their 
work, etc. As far as this company is 
concerned, of course, we did a lot of 
their business, 

375. So you were on a retainer, so to 
speak? 

(Witness.) No, not on a retainer, but 
if you know you are going to turn 
over say £100,000 a year with a particu- 
lar company, obviously you charge them 
a different rate from one that is a one- 
off situation. This was a one-off so far 
as Polygraph was concerned. We em- 
ployed Polygraph Security Services and 
it worked out at something like £35 
an hour. 

376. And how many hours were 
involved altogether? 
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(Witness.) About ten hours I think. 
I think our bill was more than that. 

377. So if you spend ten hours of 
security firm time, if you work on a time 
basis would it have been more or less 
expensive to employ a security firm to 
investigate? 

(Witness.) If we were going to work 
say in Hong Kong we would operate 
probably on a daily rate of between 
£150 and £200 a day. So on a pro rata 
rate it would be about £10 to £12 an 
hour. 

378. My final question that I would 
like to ask you is, is there anything 
you have said to us that you regard 
as confidential? If it were to be repro- 
duced at the Committee’s behest in the 
Minutes of Evidence is there anything 
that would be of embarrassment to your 
company from a commercial point of 
view? 

(Witness.) Obviously, I have not 
mentioned the client and although you 
know who the client is, I would prefer 
that we were not mentioned, because 



as I say we do work not only for 
British companies but also for one or 
two foreign companies. I do feel sure 
that I have given you as much assis- 
tance as I can give you and I would 
request that we are not mentioned. 

379. If your name was cut out but 
everything else was reported, would that 
be any embarrassment to you? 

(Witness.) Not if the names were not 
mentioned. I would obviously like to 
see the transcript. 

380. That would happen, yes. 

(Witness.) Then obviously I will read 

it through and take it up with our 
lawyers to make sure that we are not 
caused any embarrassment. Some com- 
panies like things kept very quiet about 
whom they use, and I think one has 
to be very careful. Even with this, we 
would never disclose the name of the 
client. 

(Chairman.) There are no further 
questions. Thank you. You have been 
of great assistance to us. We are very 
grateful and thank you very much 
indeed. 
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Memorandum submitted by Mr Charles Irving, MP 

ENQUIRY INTO “THE IMPLICATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE INTRODUCTION OF THE POLYGRAPH” 

Introduction 

I am aware that the Committee’s terms of reference extend far beyond the controversial 
proposal to introduce the lie detector— the “polygraph”— at Government Communica- 
tions Headquarters, Cheltenham (GCHQ). I hope, however, that the opportunity which I 
have had, as the local M.P., to observe at close hand the reactions to the proposal will be 
helpful to the Committee in their wider deliberations. 

From the time of the announcement in the House on 25 January by the Foreign 
Secretary I had numerous meetings with GCHQ representatives all of which consisted 
of equal numbers of Trade Union and non-Trade Union members of staff and which were 
similar to the Deputation I took to see the Foreign Secretary at the Foreign Office on 
Tuesday 3 1 January. 

The Committee will undoubtedly receive evidence direct from the Civil Service Unions 
involved about the precise nature of the management’s methods in seeking to introduce 
the polygraph and the negotiations with the Unions so I wish simply to stress certain key 
poi nts derived from my own contacts with the Unions and other individuals. 

The Damage to Industrial Relations 

It is crystal clear to me that a great deal of bitterness and ill will has been generated by 
the attempt to introduce the polygraph. Indeed many of the staff believe that it was 
resistance to its introduction that led the Government in the person of the Foreign 
Secretary to make the shock announcement on January 25 1984 that employees at 
GCHQ would no longer be permitted to remain members of a Trade Union. I do not 
need to describe to the Committee the repercussions which flowed from that event ! 

I believe that the staff are right in their interpretation that opposition to the polygraph 
was the real reason for the introduction of the ban although it is not possible obviously to 
offer positive proof. However, as the Committee will be aware, the reasons offered by the 
Government for imposing the ban were weak in the extreme, particularly in the light of 
the Trade Union’s willingness to meet the Government’s requirements so fully. Further- 
more the Government had a strong fall-back position in as much as they could have 
imposed a ban if the Union side guarantees had proved to be worthless. If follows, there- 
fore, that there must have been other, hidden, reasons for the ban. 

The Polygraph and the Union Ban 

There is a widespread belief that the banningof TradeUnionsatGCHQcanbeattributed 
to opposition to the introduction of the polygraph. There was no attempt to seek the view 
of the staff involved while the Security Commission was deliberating and the timing of the 
Commission’s Report coincided with the dissolution of Parliament in May which pre- 
cluded any democratic debate. As a result the findings of the Commission were accepted 
without question. GCHQ management then decided, in November, that it was “now 
necessary to make initial provision for the polygraph pilot scheme” by establishing 
without any consultation, a post to handle administrative details. December saw the 
publication of newsletters at GCHQ advising members not to co-operate with the poly- 
graph pilot scheme, followed on 25 January by an announcement removing the right to 
belong to a Trade Union at GCHQ and, significantly, that staff will be subject to any 
recommendation of the Security Commission accepted by the Government. 

It is vitally important that one aspect is appreciated: nowhere in the General Notice or 
In the Director's letter which accompanied it, is mention made of industrial action in 1979 , 
1981 or at any other time. What it does say is that the right to belong to a Trade Union is 
being removed after 37 years, the right to appeal to an Industrial Tribunal^ is being denied 
and that the Security Commission’s recommendations as accepted by the Government will 
apply to all staff. Although paragraph 4 of the General Notice that organisations such as 
GCHQ should be freed from the risk of industrial action, the mam emphasis was on the 
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need to keep “details of GCHQ’s operations being discussed before an Industrial Tri- 
bunal” Such a Tribunal would have been the inevitable consequence of disciplinary 
action against staff who refused to take part in the polygraph pilot scheme. 

The Security Commission clearly never intended its recommen latioi > * iiu tl 

pilot scheme to be steam-rollered through in the way the Government and management 
are now doing. To quote from the Commission’s Report: we believe that reasonable 

people . . . when they fully understand the nature and purpose of the scheme (will) accept 
the logic and fairness of a test from which no loyal servant has anything to fear. This 
requirement for the nature and purpose of the scheme to be fully understood has been 
blatantly ignored despite declarations of good intent early on. I am given to understand 
that Sir Robert Armstrong, in what must be one of the most shameful actions committed 
during this affair, instructed his Office to reply to the CCSU s repeated requests for a 
meeting in the following terms on 29 November: ‘‘As you know the Governemt accepted 
the Security Commission’s recommendation and is committed to carrying out the pilot 
scheme. A further meeting prior to the commencement of the pilot scheme does not, 
therefore, seem necessary.” 

Requests for information about the polygraph such as the precise nature of the questions 
to be used met with totally unhelpful responses from GCHQ management. Hence: I 

regret I am unable to help over the provision of literature on the polygraph as there is no 
authoritative documentation concerning its reliability available in the Department was 
the reply on 10 June. In short, not only has there been no attempt whatever to fulfil the 
intentions of the Commission that staff should understand the nature and purpose of the 
scheme but there has been active obstruction at all levels. Questions put by the Trade 
Union side regarding what will happen to records of the pilot scheme, what penalties 
will be imposed for refusal to co-operate in the scheme and how the success or failure of 
the scheme will be judged: all these remain unanswered. 



Doubts about the accuracy of the Polygraph 

Seven separate reports prepared for or by US Congressional Committees over the last 
20 years have arrived at the same conclusion — -that lie detectors are unreliable and counter- 
productive. 

Dr. John H. Gibbons, Director of the Office of Technology Assessment, US Congress, 
testified to the US House of Representatives on 19 October, 1983:— “there is legitimate 
concern that Department of Defense use of the polygraph for screening purposes may 
incorrectly identify significant numbers of innocent persons as deceptive. This could result 
in misdirecting DOD security resources and, even if errors are caught and corrected, could 
have an adverse impact on employee morale. If persons can be trained to beat the polygraph 
then increased polygraph use could lead to a false sense of security.” Similar findings by 
Kleinmuntz and Szucko of the Department of Psychology at the University of Illinois 
“suggest that polygraphic lie detection as currently used is flawed and might best be 
replaced by an alternative method.” 

These are just two more conclusions reached by authoritive academics— the latest in a 
long line— and represent some evidence which has become available SINCE the Security 
Commission reported a year ago. It is just not good enough for the Government and the 
Management and Personnel Office simply to claim that the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions have been accepted and that there is a commitment to carry on with the pilot scheme. 
Indeed, as we have already seen with the Lion Intoximeter, disturbing evidence questioning 
the reliability of the machine coupled with widespread public concern has resulted in the 
Government authorising changes in the procedures. Specifically the new arrangements 
will enable the readings of the machine to be compared with the more accurate scientific 
results of a blood or urine test. Unfortunately, there is no such reliable “touch stone” test 
applicable to the polygraph: the only reasonable alternative is for the pilot scheme in its 
present form to be halted and for the machines to be rigorously tested under controlled 
conditions in an independent academic institution. 



The polygraph — logical and fair ? 

In its report the Security Commission asked what reasonable person could object to 
a test which was logical and fair. It stated that a loyal subject would have nothing to fear. 
It would have caught or deterred Prime and, by implication, others like him. 

As to the first of these two assertions upon which the case for the polygraph is supposed 
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to rest, GCHQ employees are now expected to have confidence in a machine which 
statistical studies and field tests show to be capable of indicating up to 50 per cent of 
innocent people of concealing the truth. The Royal Commission on Criminal Procedure 
examined American tests on the polygraph and concluded that it was not reliable enough to 
be admitted as evidence in a British Court of Law. 

It is in the nature of Positive Vetting that serious notice will have to be taken of anything 
which, casts suspicion on an employee : results of tests will have to be recorded. When there 
are two candidates for a particularly sensitive post, or say a promotion, which one is going 
to be successful: the one who is cool, calm and collected, or the one who, although totally 
loyal, happened to register an adverse reaction. One thing is certain: the person concerned 
will never know the reason. Floyd Fay of Toledo, accused of murder, had no hesitation in 
submitting to a polygraph test to prove his innocence. He failed it. At his request a second 
test with a different examiner was arranged. He failed again. After more than two years 
the real killers were caught and they confessed thereby exonerating Fay who was promptly 
released. The GCHQ employee has no access to Positive Vetting files and so has no means 
of appeal. 

The (Commissioners have got it all wrong: it is the spy who has nothing to lose and the loyal 
subject who has everything to fear. 

The second assertion, that the threat of a polygraph test would have deterred Prime, is 
more difficult to evaluate. It is quite feasible that Prime’s controllers would have been 
able to train him to pass the test but the risk of detection may well have deterred him. 
However, in Prime’s case the damage has already been done and no retrospective action 
can undo’ that damage. In any case even if the detection risk were increased by the intro- 
duction of the polygraph there is no guarantee that it would deter a new recruit with evil 
intentions: in other words, there is nothing to lose by trying. Indeed, if the polygraph is 
such, an effective deterrent why then have there been, as Peter Hennessy of the Times quotes 
57 known American spies caught or who have defected since World War II. He gives the 
comparative UK figure as 25 . 

Conclusion 

Why has the Government been so determined to push the polygraph, whose evidence 
is inadmissable in a British Court of Law, on to GCHQ in the face of damning evidence 
as to its efficiency and of resentment and mistrust on the part of the staff? It would seem 
from the meetings which the Union side have had with Sir Robert Armstrong on 8 July 
and at other times that the Government is quite prepared to force the polygraph upon its 
own. loyal and dedicated employees at the demand of an American Administration 
which itself is suffering embarrassing set-backs in Congress in its own attempts to spread 
the use of this pseudo-scientific machine. 

Congress have, at least, had the opportunity of making their condemnation heard— an 
opportunity denied to the House of Commons. 

May 1984. 



Statement by the British Psychological Society 
THE USE OF THE POLYGRAPH FOR PERSONNEL SCREENING 

The detection of deception has been attempted by various methods throughout the 
centuries, with the human pulse probably providing the first physiological measure. It was 
not however until the late 19th Century that instruments for measuring and recording 
blood pressure and pulse rate were developed. In 1921 John A. Larson constructed an 
instrument that simultaneously recorded blood pressure, pulse and respiration and, as an 
employee of the Berkeley Police Department, he used his instruments on criminal suspects. 
This was the first version of the polygraph (or “lie-detector” as it is commonly known; 
and. since then the equipment has been refined quite significantly. Its use m the ub has 
grown considerably in the fields of law, and in business where it is applied in attempting 
to detect dishonesty in current or prospective employees. Estimates of numbers tested m 
the TJS range from 300,000 (Washington Post, 1977) to perhaps as many as a million per 
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annum (Lykken, 1974). In contrast, the use of the polygraph in the UK has until recently 
been extremely rare, partly perhaps because such evidence is not permissible in court. 
Media attention was however focused on the technique in 1983 in the wake of the 
Government’s proposal to try it out for an experimental period in GCHQ, Cheltenham, 
and also because a private organisation, Polygraph Security Services Ltd, was set up 
recently to market a polygraph service. Media concern highlighted the fact that operators, 
including retired policemen, had been sent off to the US for a six week training course and 
returned “qualified” to operate the polygraph. 

This statement is designed to review the scientific evidence on the instrument and to 
highlight some of the practical and theoretical implications. 

As Gudjonsson (1983) points out: 

“It is important to remember that these instruments were not developed for lie- 
detection purposes. They were first intended for medical advances and only sub- 
sequently did people discover their potential in the field of lie detection. The 
polygraph does not detect lies. Early claims of a specific lie response (e.g. Mansion 
1938) have not been substantiated. What is detected is a physiological response 
and the examiner must infer whether or not such reactions are indicative of lying.” 

Description of a Polygraph Test 

A useful description is provided by Grings and Dawson (1978). The standard test 
currently used typically involves the simultaneous recording of three physiological 
responses (skin resistance, respiration and cardiovascular response) on a polygraph 
whilst the subject answers a number of questions. 

(i) Skin Resistance Responses (SRR) are measured from electrodes placed on the 
subject’s palms and fingers. Whilst most field researchers have generally found 
SRR to be less useful than the other two, most laboratory studies report it to be 
the best. 

(ii) Respiratory Responses are measured by means of a pneumatic tube placed 
around the subject’s chest or abdomen. Changes in breathing rhythm or ampli- 
tude are considered by some practitioners to be one of the most reliable indicators 
of deception. 

(in) Cardiovascular Responses are measured by means of applying a sphygmomano- 
meter pressure cuff to the upper arm. A tube connects the cuff to a pressure 
transducer that records pressure variations. Any changes probably reflect a 
complex combination of blood volume in the area and relative blood pressure 
changes. Pulse rate can also be observed, but cannot be quantified very accurately 
using this equipment. 

These three readings are recorded by a pen on a moving roll of paper. 

Techniques oe Administration 

Currently there are two fundamentally different questioning techniques used in attempts 
employing a polygraph to measure deception: the Control Question Test (CQT) and the 
Guilty Knowledge Test (GKT). 

The CQT entails asking the subject both control questions, which bear no direct 
relationship to the crime in question and concentrate on the subject’s possible past 
dishonesty and misdemeanour (e.g. Did you ever steal anything before you were 18?) and 
relevant questions (e.g. Did you steal the £500 which is missing?), A series of questions is 
usually presented two or three times. Deception is inferred if the subject’s physiological 
response is consistently greater to the relevant questions than to the control questions. The 
basic assumptions are that if the person is innocent, then his psychological set will be 
directed to the control questions to which his attention and concern has already been 
drawn in a pre-test interview. If a person is being untruthful in responding to the relevant 
questions, then his psychological set will remain directed towards those questions about 
which he is being deceptive. Pre-requisites for success of this method are: 

(i) presentation of a suitable list of control questions for all subjects; and 

(ii) a highly skilful examiner. 

^ ecte< * not towards deception but to identify the possession of specific 
niormation about a crime or other situation being investigated. A pre-requisite for use 
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of this method is that a guilty subject has some knowledge about an incident which an 
innocent subject could not possess. The GKT usually entails the presentation of groups 
of five items where only one is relevant to the investigation. Normally the subject is asked 
only to listen, not to respond orally to questions. For example, suppose a watch had been 
stolen and only the thief could know the identity of this item. A typical cluster of items 
might be (a) money (b) ring (c) watch (d) necklace and (e) bracelet. If the physiological 
response is consistently greater to the relevant items than to the irrelevant items, then 
guilt is inferred. 

In the US the CQT is much more commonly used than the GKT, for criminal investiga- 
tions, pre-employment screening and internal company fraud investigations. The main 
reasons for the greater usage of the CQT is that in criminal investigations, the GKT 
requires that no one other than the guilty person should possess relevant knowledge. In 
security screening, it is not usually possible to draw up lists of relevant clusters. 

Studies of Reliability and Validity 

These concepts are widely used in psychology and in the personnel assessment field. 
Methods are well-developed to assess traditional techniques such as the interview and 
psychometric tests. The reliability of an instrument, in this context, refers to the degree of 
agreement between independent judges (examiners) or, if the measures are taken on two 
or more occasions with the same subject, the degree of agreement between the separate 
readings. The term validity generally refers to the extent to which an instrument measures 
what it purports to, or is designed to, measure. Implicit in this definition is that a criterion 
or criteria exist of the construct being measured. The reliability of an instrument will set 
a limit to its validity, so it is impossible for an unreliable instrument to be valid. 

There is now quite a large body of research information available on the polygraph, 
almost all of which originates from criminal studies conducted in the US. Some of these 
were carried out in laboratories and some in the field. It has been argued that the value 
of results tend to be purpose specific and that serious questions hang over the results of 
artificial studies carried out in laboratories (see, eg Gibbons 1983, below). 

The evidence on reliability is reasonably consistent. Firstly, looking at the degree of 
agreement between repeated polygraph test results, Gudjonsson (1984) concluded that 
“the results suggest that subjects generally respond fairly consistently to the same test 
administered on two occasions during the same testing session, although the precise 
agreement may be partly related to personality characteristics and psychiatric status”. 
Several studies have investigated the reliability between different examiners of common 
polygraph charts and the results showed high inter-rater reliability (Edel and Jacoby, 
1975). One study often quoted (Barland and Raskin, 1975) involved the inspection of 
previously unseen polygraph charts by a number of different examiners. The average rate 
of agreement between examiners was 86 per cent. Such inter-rater reliabilities are relatively 
high when compared with equivalent reliabilities found with other assessment techniques, 
especially subjective ones. It must be emphasised, however, that the high reliability of an 
instrument gives no indication of whether or not it is valid. 

The validity of the lie detector (the extent to which it measures deception or guilt) is 
one of the most important and contentious current issues in applied psychology in the 
US. One important reason why studies have shown conflicting conclusions is that the 
validity of such a complex test is very difficult to assess, and may vary widely from one 
application to another. The accuracy obtained in one situation or research study may not 
generalise to different situations or to different types of persons being tested. 

The two main protagonists in the debate in the US are Professor David Raskin, a 
trained polygrapher and psycho-physiologist, and David Lykken, Professor of Psychiatry 
and Psychology at the University of Minnesota. Raskin (1982) reviewed five studies where 
the control question techniques had been used with actual criminal suspects and concluded 
that the technique was 90 per cent effective with guilty subjects, and 89 per cent effective 
with innocent subjects. Raskin’s review covered 1,204 interpretations of polygraph charts 
conducted by 55 different examiners. Lykken (1981) claims that various methodological 
limitations of these studies may have produced an over-estimate of the effectiveness of the 
control question technique. Lykken often cites the results of a study by Horvath (1977) 
where 77 per cent of guilty subjects were correctly identified but 49 per cent of innocent 
subjects were also classified as deceptive. Gudjonsson (1984) points out, however, that 
there were also some methodological weaknesses in this study. Nevertheless, a recent 
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study by Kleinmuntz and Szucko (1984) also found that the misclassification rate of 
innocent people (found deceptive by the polygraph) was as high as 50 per cent, with an 
average of 37 per cent. Furthermore, when information obtained during interrogation 
was added to polygraph data, they found that two out of three innocent people were 
judged to be quilty by one examiner. The results of these two studies do highlight the 
central problem — the high proportion of innocent subjects likely to be classified as guilty 
by the polygraph when the Control Question Technique is being used. 

One of the most comprehensive and authoritative reviews of this field was carried out 
recently by the US Office of Technology Assessment (OTA). In his evidence to a US 
House of Representatives Committee on 19 October 1983, Dr J. H. Gibbons (1983), 
Director of the OTA, reported that the OTA had found 28 studies which met minimum 
acceptable scientific criteria in criminal investigations. “Correct guilty detections ranged 
from 17 per cent to 100 per cent. Overall, the cumulative research evidence suggests that, 
when used in criminal investigations, the polygraph test detects deception better than 
chance, but with significant error rates”. He then referred to the problem of the incorrect 
identification of innocent persons as deceptive, and concluded that it is “probably highest 
when the polygraph is used for screening purpose”. The reason is that, in screening 
situations, there is usually only a very small percentage of the group being screened that 
might be guilty. Gibbons put forward a hypothetical example of where only one person 
in 1,000 is engaged in unauthorised activity and, even if one assumes that the polygraph 
is 99 per cent accurate, “the laws of probability indicate that one guilty person would be 
correctly identified as deceptive, but 10 persons would be incorrectly identified”. 

The OTA concluded “that the available research evidence does not establish the 
scientific validity of the polygraph for personnel security screening”. OTA identified only 
four studies carried out on personnel screening applications, but none of these specifically 
assessed validity, and all had serious limitations in study design. The CIA does claim to 
possess classified research to support their use of the polygraph but this was not reviewed 
by OTA. Gibbons considered that, while there is some evidence for the validity of 
polygraph testing as an adjunct to criminal investigations, there is very little research or 
scientific evidence to establish polygraph test validity in screening situations, whether they 
he pre-employment, pre-clearance, random or “dragnet”. He finally concluded that 
substantial further research, beyond what is currently available or planned, would be 
needed to establish such validity. 



Countermeasures 

Gibbons (1983) also raises the issue of countermeasures to the polygraph. “The 
concern with false negatives (guilty persons incorrectly identified as non-deceptive) is that, 
apart from any errors inherent in the polygraph test itself, the guilty person may be able to 
escape detection through the use of countermeasures”. These are deliberate techniques 
some subjects use to appear non-deceptive. The most effective method is to intentionally 
produce physiological responses to the control questions in order to reduce the discrimina- 
tory power of the relevant questions. There are numerous examples of countermeasuTes 
which are well-documented and the research on them is reviewed admirably by Gud- 
jonsson (1983). 

Countermeasures can be divided into three broad categories : 

1. Mental Techniques: subjects can employ various tactics. 

(a) Mental Dissociation, whereby the subject attempts to ignore the content of 
the test and to answer the questions automatically. He may focus his attention 
upon some irrelevant object or thought. A modified form of yoga can also be 
used. 

(b) Rationalisation can be used, and may be effective if the subject really believes 
the rationalisation. 

(c) Emotionally arousing thoughts can be evoked by the subject to produce 
artificial responses to the irrelevant questions. 

(d) Hypnosis and biofeedback: These methods can be used, once subjects have 
been trained in such techniques, to generate artificial responses, and to 
suppress genuine responses. 
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2. Physical manipulations : 

(a) Voluntary contraction of a muscle group within the body may produce 
responses that resemble true physiological responses. Tensing and relaxing the 
arm on which the cardiac cuff is attached can also produce distortion. 

(b) Pressure: Pressing the toe against the floor or the thighs against the chair can 
sometimes produce distortion. 

(c) Production of Physical Pain: This can be done by concealing a drawing pin 
within the subject’s shoe or under his tongue. Slight pressure would produce 
considerable pain. 

3. Chemical and Pharmacological Agents. 

(a) Anti-perspirants applied to the hands prior to testing can diminish electro- 
dermal reactivity. 

(b) Depressants appear potentially useful since they have been found to reduce 
autonomic reactivity. Alcohol, barbiturates and tranquillizers have some 
potential as counter measures. 

In Gudjonsson’s (1984) opinion “the research evidence suggests that lie-detection 
techniques are fairly resistant to countermeasure strategies, although some people can 
s kilf ully distort the polygraph recording and deceive the examiner. Certainly within a 
laboratory setting it is known that multiple countermeasures and/or intensified training 
may to some extent enhance the effectiveness of countermeasure attempts (Honts and 
Hodes, 1982 and 1983). Unfortunately, research into the effectiveness of countermeasure 
strategies in a field setting is seriously lacking and can only be used as a very crude guide”. 

Gibbons’ (1983) conclusions were more sceptical. “The research on polygraph counter- 
measures . . . has been limited and the results conflicting . . . some research (e.g. Honts 
and Hodes, 1982) suggests that polygraph examiners may not be able to easily detect 
certain physical countermeasures. The research results for drug and psychological 
countermeasures are mixed”. He also highlights the problems that even a small false 
negative (guilty persons not detected) rate could have serious consequences, and that those 
people the government would most want to detect may well be the most motivated and 
perhaps the best trained to avoid detection. 

Individual Differences 

A number of other factors relating to the individual are likely to affect the accuracy 
of polygraph measures. People with emotional or psychiatric disturbances are likely to 
produce questionable readings which can lead to incorrect identifications of guilt or 
innocence, according to Gudjonsson (1982). Professor Venables from the University of 
York, a psycho-physiologist of international repute, has expressed specific concerns about 
psychopaths. Since many of them do not respond physiologically to stress to the same 
extent as normal individuals, they are less likely to be detected as deceitful. As it is not 
unlikely that many of the persons that a screening instrument is applied to detect might 
have psychopathic tendencies (either because of their criminal tendencies, or because they 
were security risks), it is worth noting that these are the very people who give questionable 
autonomic, and particularly Skin Resistance, responses (Hare, 1970) and are thus least 
likely to be detected. 

There might well also be ethnic differences in polygraph response. Robinson (1978) 
looked at polygraph records from personnel screening applications and found that those 
applicants with Black and Spanish surnames tended to “fail” the test significantly more 
often than whites. 



Recommendations , , , . , • „ , , „ 

The evidence from criminal studies does suggest that, when the polygraph is used, by 
highly-trained and well qualified examiners (e.g. by physiologists and psychologists) the 
detection rate of guilty subjects can be high, especially when the guilty knowledge test s 
used. Some validity results compare favourably with other personnel 
niques, such as interviews, group simulation exercises and pgchd^^ m^s 
these methods are not designed to detect, and are not capable of detecting deceptio: n). 
There is, however, a fundamental concern about the extremely high proportion of 
innocent (honest) subjects who will be classified as deceptive by the polygraph when t 
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Control Question Technique is used. Some studies have shown that the detection rate is 
no better than chance, i.e. the toss of a coin would have been as effective in identifying 
innocent people. Even if the accuracy was 99 per cent, with large numbers being tested, a 
significant number of innocent people would be classified as untruthful, dishonest or 
guilty. This is because the base rate of “guilty” people in a sample to be tested is likely 
to be extremely low. If someone “fails” a selection interview, the result is unlikely to be 
seen in the future as a slur on the individual’s honesty and integrity, but miselassifieations 
of innocent people by the polygraph will be interpreted as just that. Results would most 
probably be recorded on personnel files and these innocent people are unlikely to have 
any opportunity to challenge such records, even if they are aware that the records exist. 

There is no available research evidence which demonstrates the validity of the polygraph 
for personnel screening purposes. In addition, the criminal studies were historical, in that 
they looked back at past misconduct. There has been no attempt at predictive validation, 
to determine whether a person will commit a crime or cause a breach of security in the 
future. 

Substantial doubts also exist relating to guilty subjects’ deliberate attempts to produce 
false readings. Although the research evidence is equivocal on this subject, some tech- 
niques or tactics will produce false readings, especially if subjects are highly trained. This 
is particularly important as far as national security screening is concerned since intelligence 
agents are likely to be extremely highly trained, and so will be more likely to avoid 
detection. There are also grave doubts about the accuracy of polygraph recordings when 
subjects who are emotionally disturbed, who have psychopathic tendencies or who belong 
to some ethnic groups, are tested. 

In view of the absence of supportive research data on the polygraph’s validity for per- 
sonnel screening, and the substantial amount of negative data available at present, the 
British Psychological Society considers that the polygraph technique should not be used 
for personnel screening purposes, either for pre-employment or for current employee 
screening (for fraud or for security breaches). The Society deplores the possibility that, 
despite the evidence, the polygraph might still be used. If this is to be the case, the Society 
believes that the following precautions must be taken: 

(a) polygraph evidence should never be taken in isolation; 

(b) every possible safeguard should be taken to protect the rights of the relatively 
large number of innocent people who will be classified as guilty. These safeguards 
should include independent scrutiny of the records by a nominee of the individual 
under investigation, with subsequent right of appeal; guarantees on the con- 
fidentiality of the polygraph records and clear specification of who will have 
access to them; the destruction of such records within a short, stated period; 
and assurances that they will not be used in making other decisions concerning 
the individual’s employment; 

(c) a major research programme should be carried out to provide answers to some 
of the questions raised above, and to attempt to improve the validity of the 
polygraph technique, although the Society considers that the chances of success 
are not particularly high. 

June 1984 
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Letter to the Chairman, the Security Commission from the Chairman, 

Employment Committee 

The Employment Committee have embarked on an inquiry into the implications for 
industrial relations and employment of the introduction of the polygraph. We shall be 
taking evidence from a number of organisations and individuals in both the public services 
and the private sector. 

We have read the report of the Security Commission in May 1983 (Cmnd 8876), which 
contains some most interesting passages about the polygraph, and would like to ask 
whether you could help us with some factual information. 

In paragraph 9.6 it is said that “all members of the Commission initially regarded the 
utility of the polygraph as an aid to personal security with a degree of scepticism”, but in 
the event the Commission recommended that “a pilot scheme should be undertaken to 
test the feasibility of polygraph security screening in the intelligence and security agencies”. 

We wonder whether it would be possible for you to tell the Committee what arguments, 
documentary guidance, research findings or other information caused the Commission to 
modify their initial scepticism to the extent of feeling able to make a positive recommenda- 
tion of this nature. Did any members of the Security Commission witness any actual use 
of the polygraph, and with what results ? 

We would also like to invite the Commission to give oral evidence to the Committee 
about your views on the effects of the use of the polygraph on good industrial relations 
and employment practices, not so much in the security field, as in other fields in both the 
public and private sectors. Did you consider, when making your report, the likelihood 
that acceptance of your recommendation might encourage its use elsewhere in both the 
public and private sectors ? If you felt able to help us in this way, we would ask the Clerk 
to consult you about possible dates, and would carry out the appropriate formalities 
which have to be followed when a Committee of the House of Commons wishes to invite 
members of the House of Lords to appear before them. 

9 May 1984 



Letter to the Chairman, Employment Committee from the Chairman, 
the Security Commission 

Thank you for your letter of 9 May, I had thought that the report of the Security 
Commission (Cmnd 8876) on the Prime case gave a reasonably full and clear account of 
the considerations which led the Commission from its initial scepticism to the conclusion 
that it would be appropriate to recommend a strictly limited pilot scheme “to test the 
teasibility of polygraph security screening in the intelligence and security agencies” (see 
chapter 10 recommendation 6). I would particularly draw your attention to paragraphs 



mS ^°Tr, V i sl i Washington m cour se of the Prime inquiry. General Sir Hugh 

neacn and L had full and extensive consultations with senior staff of the NSA and CIA. 

, were given much confidential information regarding successes achieved by the poly- 
^ sonne * security screening; we saw a polygraph in operation; we had very full 
nthfr S 5Sfnrc?fff ermnS t fe e ? cacy 01 the polygraph both with senior operators and with 
all t}„- mw2.t^ eSp0n ^ lb i e u 0r P^onn^ security generally. Naturally we communicated 

rnmmiscin^rfi ° n we ^ een a ^ e to obtain in Washington to our colleagues on the 
commission who accepted our assessment. 

vourG -wlitor! would be appropriate for the Commission to give oral evidence to 

was SSahLhSf S you raise “h the last Paragraph of your letter. The 

£ i^riew no LS Su t he S0le purpose . of investigating security matters and has, 
the^oh wanh tn X V y expr 5 ss opinions outside that sphere. As to the use of 

v CO w? xt ’ the Commission said what it thought appropriate 

and there W0UId be nothing thaf 1 “ ufd add to 



21 May 1984 
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Letter to the Secretary of State for Employment from the Chairman, 

Employment Committee 

As you know the Employment Committee have been engaged over the last few months 
in an inquiry into the implications for industrial relations and employment of the intro- 
duction of polygraph. We have already taken evidence from a number of witnesses, and 
are seeking further information from other sources before making a Report to the House. 

We should be glad to know whether you wish to give your views on the subject to the 
Committee at this stage. I am therefore writing to invite you, if you so wish, to provide 
the Committee with a paper on the subject. 

11 July 1984 

Letter to the Chairman, Employment Committee from the 
Secretary of State for Employment 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to put my views on the polygraph to the 
Employment Committee. I think it would be more appropriate if any response to the 
Committee awaited the publication of your report. 

23 July 1984 

Letter to the Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs from 
the Chairman, Employment Committee 

The Employment Committee have been engaged over the last few months in an inquiry 
into the implications for industrial relations and employment of the introduction of the 
polygraph. Our interest is in the implications for the UK labour market as a whole, not 
any particular sector. Nevertheless the matter of the introduction of the polygraph at 
GCHQ has been raised in written and oral evidence by the CCSU. We do not wish in any 
way to trespass in matters of national security, but there are certain practical questions 
arising out of the evidence we have received where the experience at GCHQ could be of 
assistance to us in our general inquiry. We therefore wish to seek information on certain 
aspects of the pilot scheme which is being introduced at GCHQ, and have obtained the 
agreement of the Foreign Affairs Committee to approach you in the matter. 

The polygraph is only a machine and its usefulness depends entirely on the skilled 
interpretation by the polygrapher of the graphs it produces. We know of no polygraphers 
at present operating in the United Kingdom other than those at GCHQ, and would 
welcome the assistance of one of them in studying the use of the machine. We should like 
to have information about the qualifications and training of polygraphers as well as the 
methods of operation, and would therefore be grateful if the Director of GCHQ or other 
appropriate official, together with a polygrapher, could come before us to give oral 
evidence at a mutually convenient date. We might also wish to invite you or one of your 
Ministerial colleages to give oral evidence later. 

26 July 1984 

Letter to the Chairman, Employment Committee from the Minister of State, 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 

In Geoffrey Howe’s absence I am replying to your letter of 26 July. 

As you know, the Security Commission recommended that a pilot scheme should be 
introduced to test the feasibility of using polygraph examinations in security screening in 
the intelligence and security agencies. The Government have accepted this recommenda- 
tion and the test is under way. The pilot scheme will take about two years and it is not 
until this is complete and the results evaluated that the Government will be in a position 
to make an assessment of the polygraph’s utility in the limited area of intelligence and 
security. 

Responsibility for conducting the polygraph pilot scheme lies with tlie Security Service. 
So far there are no staff at GCHQ trained in the use of the polygraph. In view of this I do 
not think that either the Director of GCHQ or any of his staff could at this stage make a 
useful contribution to the work of your Committee. 

9 August 1984 
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Letter to the Deputy Parliamentary Clerk, Home Office, from the Clerk to the Committee 

The Employment Committee are conducting an inquiry into the implications for 
industrial relations and employment of the introduction of the polygraph. In the course 
of correspondence with the American Polygraph Association about American experience, 
the Association informed us that they had supplied a large amount of information to a 
member of the Home Office Information Service at St. Albans and said that he “is writing 
a state of the art review for the Home Office on the polygraph as used by law enforcement. 
The report will be available to police agencies throughout England”. 

I have been asked by the Chairman of the Committee to seek certain information from 
the Home Office, and have informed the Clerk to the Home Affairs Committee, who gave 
me your name as Liaison Officer. 

The main areas on which we should like information are : 

1. Can the Home Office confirm that a member of the Information Service is engaged 
in a review of the use of the polygraph in law enforcement, the report on which will he 
available to police officers throughout the country? 

2. What is the purpose of the review ? 

3. Does the Secretary of State contemplate authorising the use of the polygraph by 
police authorities, and in what circumstances? 

We should be grateful for a reply at your early convenience, as the Committee are 
hoping to complete their own enquiry by Christmas. 

22 November 1984 

Letter to the Clerk to the Committee from the Deputy Parliamentary Clerk, Home Oftiee 

Thank you for your letter of 22 November about polygraphs. The position is as follows. 

So far as scientific evaluation of the polygraph is concerned, the Home Office is aware 
of the views of the Royal Commission on Criminal Procedure, in the light of the research 
which the Commission had itself commissioned, that the polygraph’s lack of certainty 
from an evidential point of view, told against its introduction for the purpose of court 
proceedings. For its part the Home Office has not conducted any scientific evaluation 
of the polygraph, nor has it received any request for such an evaluation from the police 
service. 

As with other equipment, the decision whether or not to seek to acquire a polygraph 
for police use would be a matter for the chief officer of police concerned, subject to the 
financial authority of his police authority and taking into account any guidance from the 
Home Office. In practice polygraphs are not used by any force in England and Wales, 
and the Home Office is not aware that any chief officer of police is contemplating their 
acquisition. For its part the Home Office has no plans to issue any guidance to police 
forces on the subject of polygraphs. 

With regard to the enquiries to which you refer, these were made by a clerical officer 
at the SatKlndge laboratories of the Home Office Scientific Research and Development 
Branch (SRDB). The SRDB has an interest in keeping up-to-date with technical develop- 
ments which are, or which potentially might be, of interest to the police. The Branch 
provides an mtormation service for police forces seeking details of police-related research 
and equipment. On 6 July this year the clerical officer received a telephone call from a 
police sergeant asking for information on polygraphs. He found that the information 
available was not sufficient to answer this enquiry to his satisfaction, so he wrote to a 
number of organisations. It was within his discretion to make enquiries to enable him 
to deal with the query which he had received, but he exceeded his authority in saying that 
a state ox the art review was being conducted and that a report would be available to 
ponce forces. In fact the Branch is not conducting a state of the art review and a report in 
not being prepared; the information collected at Sandridge (including that supplied in 
response to the clerical officer’s enquiries) will however be retained and may be drawn 
upon m dealing with any future queries. 

I hope tli is explains the position. Naturally, the information collected at Sandridge is 
available if you wish to consult it. ° 

5 December 1984 
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